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EDITORIAL NOTES 



The Addresses and Proceedings of the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting 

of the National Education Association at Cleveland, in July, 1908, has just 

come from the press. It is perhaps too much to ask the 

of rilE * readers of the Review to peruse carefully all of its twelve 

National hundred pages; but any teacher who has the time and the 

education energy for it could hardly fail to be interested in and 

association BJ J . 

profited by making himself familiar with most of what is 

presented in this volume. To be sure its contents are greatly diversified ; they 
cover practically the whole range of contemporary educational thought and 
practice. But some advantage will result to the reader, even though he be 
a specialist, in working his way through this labyrinth, for the experience 
will impress upon him the extraordinary complexity of our educational 
system, and the immense breadth of our educational interests. We predict 
that if some who see these lines respond to the suggestion offered them to 
acquaint themselves with the Proceedings as a whole, they will be sur- 
prised — to their benefit, too — at the remarkable activity which is manifested 
in every department of our educational regime. 

To the writer of this note the addresses and reports given at the Cleve- 
land meeting are as a whole somewhat superior in quality to those of most 
previous meetings. There does not seem to be much that is commonplace 
or platitudinous, although there is enough of this sort of thing to remind 
one of the typical hortative tendency of the educational spellbinder of 
yesterday. It is really worthy of remark that among all these papers, 
reports, and discussions there should be so few that seem mainly verbal, 
formal, and not quite in accord with the spirit and needs of the times. 
The discussion of such topics as The Function of Education in a Democracy, 
The School as a Means of Training Character, Moral Training in the 
Elementary School, and so on, does not appear to help us very much in 
respect to any of our present-day problems. Not but that these matters are of 
vital concern to us ; but unless we can devise some new method of investi- . 
gating them so that we can secure fresh facts and points of view pertaining 
to them, we cannot hope to have anything novel or effective said regard- 
ing them. The only platitudes in this volume that jump out at you as you 
read are found in the articles and discussions treating such subjects as 
those mentioned. We might add that the most unsatisfactory educational 
talking and writing these days — in this volume as well as outside — relates to 
moral training, character-building, ethical instruction, the establishment of 
"ideals," and the like. Our need in these respects is surely very great; 
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but we have not learned how to secure a body of genuine facts regarding 
the matters under investigation. We are trying to deal with the most 
complex and involved phases of human nature mainly by giving expression 
to our sentiments and aspirations, broken loose from anchorage in actual 
knowledge of the springs of conduct in a human being at different periods 
in his evolution, and his requirements for efficient social adjustment. With 
perhaps two or three exceptions all the papers and discussions in this 
volume treating the topics indicated are at least sentimentally good but 
scientifically valueless. 

However, but a small proportion of the total contents of the book are 
of this character. Concreteness, definiteness, timeliness characterize most 
of the Proceedings. The great educational movements of the day have all 
received more or less careful and intelligent attention — industries in educa- 
tion; the physical well-being and training of pupils; the preparation of 
teachers ; the peculiar problems of schools in the country, the village and the 
city; the elimination of non-essentials from the schools from top to bottom; 
economy in the organization and management of school work; efficiency in 
methods of teaching, and so on. One cannot but feel that those who 
planned the programme at Cleveland had in view the matters that most 
need earnest study in this country today; and it may be said without hesi- 
tation that, on the whole, competent men and women were secured to dis- 
cuss the subjects proposed. The plan of appointing committees to study 
problems, so much in evidence at Cleveland, can be most heartily com- 
mended. Thirteen such committees submitted reports at Cleveland; and 
while these reports will not conclude discussion on the various subjects 
treated, much less relieve the unrest and discontent felt regarding them, 
still they are, as a rule, of considerably greater worth than the mere opinion 
of individuals. Some of the departments pursued the round-table plan of 
discussion, and it would seem that this ought to become more general than 
it now is in the General Association. The Department of Superintendence 
and the Council of Education have for some time followed this method, and 
with happy results, it appears. 

It would be interesting and instructive to have the opinions of a num- 
ber of readers of the Proceedings respecting the sections that show the 
greatest vitality, the keenest appreciation of the real problems confronting 
us in present-day education, and that reveal the most alert sense for valid 
and relevant facts, and principles founded thereupon. It is probable that 
each reader would in some measure be influenced by his own special inter- 
ests, which might operate in two ways, either to make him more apprecia- 
tive of vital discussion pertaining to his specialty, or more critical of what 
to him might appear to be commonplace treatment of perfectly well-under- 
stood principles, whereas to others the discussion might seem to be reason- 
ably fresh and helpful. The present writer has endeavored to purge his 
thought of preconceptions regarding the kind of educational discussion 
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that is most worth while to-day; and in this frame of mind it has appeared 
to him that the following departments of the Association, as represented 
in the Proceedings, are particularly vital: Superintendence, National 
Council, Kindergarten, Normal Schools, Music, Child-Study, Physical Edu- 
cation, Rural and Industrial Education. The papers in these sections seem, 
with very few exceptions, to be devoted to the presentation and interpre- 
tation of concrete data which have been gathered with due regard to the 
requirements of effective method. There are such papers in most if not 
all the sections; but there are papers of a contrary sort also in a number 
of the sections. The normal-school people seem to be aroused more 
than any one else; and while it is probable they have launched out upon 
tempestuous seas which are likely to occasion them trouble before they 
reach port, still it is good news to hear that they are awake anyway. It is 
a pity, though, they did not adopt resolutions at Cleveland which would 
forever commit them to the glorious work of studying the problems of 
elementary education and the efficient training of teachers therefor as the 
most pressing need to-day in American education. But they have given 
their reasons for not doing this, and any interested person can look them 
up, and judge for himself whether they are the expression of an earnest 
desire to advance the theory and art of teaching, or only to become second- 
rate colleges, thinking that 'tis nobler to teach calculus or Goethe or Anglo- 
Saxon than child psychology and the art of instructing young minds 
effectively and economically. 

It speaks well for the Cleveland meeting, and the trend of things in the 
National Education Association that a man of G. Stanley Hall's psycho- 
logical and educational build played the leading role perhaps. President Hall 
seems to satisfy the pedagogical hunger of educators as hardly any other 
man among us can do. And this, we repeat, is a sign of professional 
health. It means that teachers like to get at facts, and lots of them, when 
any topic is under discussion; and they wish to have them presented in a 
vivid and effective manner. It means further that they do not care for 
high-sounding platitudes or general, vague speculation about human nature 
and education. Altogether, we find ourselves in an optimistic frame of 
mind as we survey the work and tendency of the Association as portrayed 
in this volume of Proceedings. 

M. V. O'S. 

The University of Wisconsin 



